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18 13. J Remarks on Kingly Power. — Bamhle, SCc. 455 

To talk of tter people, gives a de- 
graJing image of servility: as if 
the many were made for the ftvv, 
and as if kings ought to be consider- 
ed in any other light, than as the 
flfst magistrates of a free people. 
These expressions, denoting a state 
80 resembling personal servitude* re- 
minds of the word homage: in base 
Latin hnmagium, '•' homo sum — 1 am 
your man : your slave,"' and is a 
word not fit to be found in the vo-- 
cabulary of freemen, who under- 
stand their rights. The old phrases 
in law, " the King's court ;" " con- 
trary to his peace, his crown, and 
dignity," " the King's cusiomsj du- 
ties, and excise," are all expres- 
sions calculared to mislead, and 
show the 8tate of vassalage of for- 
mer times. In a more enlightened 
period they ought to be changed 
to a style more appropriately fined 
to convey just ideas of Kings being 
not despots, but merely the deposi- 
taries of power, for the general 
good of the community. From con- 
siderations , of this kind may we 
not gather, notwithstanding Sir 
Francis Burdett's frequent appeals 
to the times of the early Ed- 
wards and Henry's, or even to Sax- 
on usages, that the true principles 
of liberty were not anderstood irt 
those days? To establish libeny 
on a proper basis, let us not look 
back, but accept the aid moiiero 
philosophy aflurds to fix more cor- 
rect principles, and a correspondent 
reiornied nomeuclature 
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For the Belfast Montklj; Magazine. 

RAMBLE IN JSIO. 

(Concludedfiom No. 4ti, page 37\.j 

CONNOR early becante of some 
note troni one of the earliest 
Christian churches of tliis pari of 
Xrelaad, bein^ founded here aboat 



tide. The Review, therefore, had 
it in contemplation to charge Mr. 
Pitt and Loril Spencer with all the 
blame alhl the good-nature imputed 
to the act in question.^' Here then 
les aveugles clairvoyants appear in 
a state of superlative reprobation, 

" And hard be hardened, Hind be blindtd 
more. 

That they may stumble on, and deeper 
fall." 

Yet I do not say this is peculiar to 
them. There is a precedent for if. 
The great and good printer and 
publisher, George Faulkner, had 
some way confounded the works of 
Pope and Swift, wbtcfa be thus (cor- 
rected i " This fourth volume of Mr« 
Pope's works makes the fifth volume 
of i)ean Swift's works." 

I now now leave those gentlemen, 
the Quarterly Reviewers, to enjoy 
their tears among the honeysuckles 
and gooseberry -bushes of their own 
planting. One remark of theirs, 
however, remains unnoticed by me^ 
They say, "Mr. Elisor's principal 
quarrel is with the doctrine of future 
torments." If it be any comfort to 
the Quarterly Reviewers to believe 
that they may be damned here and 
hereafter, I, of ail men, am the last 
would deprive them of that consola- 
tion. 
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IN the Selected Poetry for last month, 
I observed a short article 
extracted from the Morning Chroni- 
cle, addressed to the Princess Char-- 
lotteof Wales. Isupposethe smooth- 
ness of the versificai ion induced the 
selection, for the sentiment express^ 
ed in the last line is so contrary 
to the firm tone that you general- 
ly assume in your politics, that I 
cannot consider that its merit pro- 
cured th« insertion in your caliunns. 
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A.D. 490, by Aengns Macnise, some- 
times called St. Macnise, who was 
afterwards the first Bishop ; he died 
September 3d, 507. 

The next Bishop mentioned is one 
Lugade, who died in 537 ; be was 
succeeded by Dima, or Diman, who 
died in 656, but of these, and theii' 
three next successors, nothing re- 
markable is recorded. 

In 1 1 24, Malachy O'Morgair, in 
the 29th year of his age, was con- 
secrated Bishop. The office he is 
said to have accepted with great le- 
Joctance, from the wickedness of the 
people. St. Bernard, in describing 
the stale of this see, when Malachy 
came to it, draws a picture of the 
inhabitants, which is certainly clear 
of flattery. " They were," says 
he, " Christians in name, but Pa- 
gans in practice. Not men, but 
beasts, impious, barbarous, head- 
strong, wild infidels, despisers of all 
right, adulterers, and enemies of 
all lawful marriage " He adds, 
however, that Malachy reformed 
litem much, while he lived among 
them, which was only eight or nine 
yeai-s, being translated to the see of 
Armagh. During his lime of being 
Bishop here, Connor was besieged 
by a prince of Down, but history is 
silent as to particulars. 

The next Bishop was Patrick 
O'Kainati, a prelate of great sane- 
tit v. He vvas one of the Bishops 
who in 1152, assisted at the general 
Synod, held at Kell»,ct.iinvy Meatb, 
hetyre Cardinal Papora, the Pope's 
legate. He died 1 174, in the island 
of lly, abas, Jona, at that time 
esteemed a place of great sanctity. 

Of several who succeeded him, 
nothing remarkable has reached us; 
thehis'iory of Connor is also during 
this period in obscurity, and until 
1315, we hear little of its bishops, 
■when during the invasion of Edward 
Bruce, a Bishop who is merely cal- 
led John, fled to Carrickfergus for 



safety, from which circumstance, 
it is likely, Connor suifered in tha 
ravages of that time. 

From this year, until 1442, we 
have little to record, except a dry- 
list of its Bishops, but in that year. 
Pope Eugenius IV., on the solicita- 
tion of a Bishop called John, united 
It to the see of Down. In the let- 
ters patent of James I., 7th ot his 
reign, this church is called the 
church of the holy Saviour, of Con- 
nor; and in the King's books of this 
reign, the see is vdloed at 25i. per 
annum. The Bishops of this place 
anciently are often called Bishops 
of Dailnarnigb, from the ancient 
name of the district in which it 
stood ; perhapsT from its being the 
capital of that district. 

Here is a Presbyterian meeting- 
house; the inhabitants are so gene- 
rally of that persuasion, that there 
are oiten several weeks between 
divine service being performed in the 
church. Perhaps the people are in 
the same temper that those of the 
South of Ireland were in the time of 
Spencer the historian, who says, 
speaking of the Irish churches 
" that Mie people do shun them for 
the uncOmliness thereof." 

Here are some remains of an an- 
cient military post, called the Trench, 
perhaps from its being encompassed 
by a fosse; within this fosse is an 
angular wall of lime and stone, in- 
side of which were the ruins of soitie 
stone buildings, within the memory 
of several persons still living; some 
ancient coins were found here a few 
years ago. 

Tradition says, that Connor was 
formerly walled, »ik1 had four gates; 
bat vre could not find that any ves- 
tiges were now to he seen to con- 
Gim this assertion; this, however, 
does not lay the tradition entirely 
aside, for in the age in which Con- 
nor flourished, perhaps no walls 
were ieai;ed of lime and stone; but 
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that it had some kind of walls, is 
strengthened by the siege noticed 
above. By walls, anciently, were 
only meant ramparts of earth, sods, 
or wattles wrought with straw, and 
plaistered with clay ; even the cas- 
tles of that day, (that is, prior to 
the English invasion,) with very few 
exceptions, are built of the same 
frail materials. 

Notwithstanding what has been 
advanced by the lovers of fables, 
constructors of Oghams, historians 
of Magog, and del vers after Ety- 
mology, this really appears to have 
been the case. This fact is even 
demonstrated by Irish history ; for 
if we except the- Round Towers, it 
is plain the country possessed veiy 
few stone baildit}gs, prior to 1171. 
It is even recorded, that there were 
not more than six castles of lime 
and stone in this kingdom, on the 
arrival of the English, several of 
which were of Danish erection; and 
the first casile built of lime and 
stone by the Irish, was the castle of 
Tuam, by Roderick O'Connor, the 
Monarch]^ "in 1161, and from its 
novelty, called by the Irish, the 
' wonderful castle." Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who wrote in 1185, likewise 
confirms the above; speaking of the 
Iiisb, he says, "they have no cas- 
tles, their woods serve them for 
camps, and their marshes for ditches." 
There are besides numerous other 
proofs, that the Irish anciently built 
neither castles nor forts of lime and 
stone, and that they often destroyed 
such as they obtained possession of; 
even so late as the reign of Henry 
VllI this prejudice appears to have 
c»ntinued, for Con O'Neill cursed all 
his posterity who would even build 
stone houses; adding, that "by build- 
ing, they would but do as the crows 
do, who make their nests to be beat- 
en out by the hawks." This ad- 
vice the inhabitants appears to have 
followed pretty closely, for in 1657, 



we are informed, that the native 
Irish lived in little houses called 
Creagliis, framed with wattles, and 
covered with mud, straw, or rushes. 
So much for tha boasted refinement 
of former times. 

Leaving Connor, after travelling 
about a mile, we passed a very large 
stone on our right, called, the stand- 
ing stone; which is said to have for- 
merly served as a side to one of the 
gates of Connor, but how it came 
here, we could not learn ;— perhaps 
brought hither by our Hercules, 
Fin Mac Comhal, for who else would 
have been able to have brought it .'' 

After passing this place, the coun- 
try became wilder, and seemed 
generally to have experienced little 
of the improvements of agriculture; 
indeed as a great part of it 'was either 
what is usually called sour bog, or 
covered with heath; the iniprove- 
ing of it would nearly amount to 
one of the labours of Hercules to 
those who are possessed of slender 
means, which really appeared to be 
the case with those who resided con- 
tiguous; if their dwellings are taken 
as a criterion of their real wealth. 

The roads here are excellent, be- 
ing smooth and exceedingly hard. 
They are composed of a kind of 
friable rock, sometimes inclining 
to a yellowish colour, but mostly 
reddish. This substance, I believe, 
is what mineralogists call porphyry, 
it is only found in a space of about 
four miles in diameter, and nowhere 
else in this county, except in a Very 
small area near Ballycastle. 

A gentleman distinguished for tl e 
ardour of his geological pursuitf, 
supposes this space to have been 
once covered with bassalt, whi< h he 
conjectures to have been swept 
away by some powerful operation 
of nature; but what operation we 
are not informed, therefore I see 
little in the supposition, if we except 
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its norehy. The district in which 
the above substance is found, is call- 
ed the Sandy Braes, from its being 
easily broken into coarse gravel. 

Our walk here, though we felt 
tired, was exceedingly pleasant, par- 
ticularly as we descended Drunia- 
daragh-bill, from which we bad a 
fine view of the vaJley beneath, 
chequered with several linen bleach- 
fields, and the neat dwellings of 
their proprietors, which were set off 
by some thriving plantings. In 
short, the evening was full as agree- 
able as the day had been ; 

...„., ." Every storm 

Was hosh'd within its caverii, and a breeze, 
Soft-breacbiag,ltghtl y with its wings along." 

On many trees and thorns near 
the road, the Red-breast poured forth 
his soft meUxlieus notes, giving an 
additional charm to the whole, and 
seenimgly chanting his vesper to that 
Being, who ever accepts the bontage 
of a grateful heart. 

S.M.S. 
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ON THE CBARAeTEK OF SFEMCEB 
PERCEVAL. 

I DETEST every species of flat- 
tery. It is the bane of sincerity, 
and frequently sacrifices truth at the 
shrine of hypocrisy. It manifests, 
on the part of the giver, a mind ca- 
pable of acting with abject mean- 
ness, and under whatever circum- 
stances the case may require. It may 
indeed be justly styled the food of 
fools, and surely it can be no mark 
of true wisdom in any, so to over* 
look their own defects, as to feel gra- 
tified at hearing themselves extol- 
led (and this is mostly done for fa- 
vours expeeied,) for virtues thej do 
not possess. EVen should they 
possess virtue, it can be no gratib- 



cation to a virtuous mind, to listen 
to the voice of flattery. 

Nothing can be more sickening 
to a mind possessed of real great- 
ness. Those who are most deficient 
in points of real merit, are gene- 
rally the persons most ready to 
swallow with avidity the bait which 
flattery offers. 

Indeed too few appear to be wil- 
ling wholly to resist its seductive 
influeace. I pity the great, and 
those in power, surrounded as they 
are with a crowd of flatterers and 
false admirers, who, from corrupt 
views, fill with idle tales the ears 
of their masters, and prevent the 
truth from finding access. They 
endeavour to shut out from the ear 
of authority, every kind of language 
conveying wise instructions, or sound 
maxims of policy. 

It is but too just an observation, 
that the ears of princes are mure 
open to listen to those who with 
vain adulation attempt to give n 
false colouring to the representa- 
tion of things, than to barken to the 
language of simple truth, faithfully 
pointing out errors. 

Truth is a gem too seldom known, 
to adorn the garb of a minister, and 
princes toa generally suffer their 
minds to be so enfeebled, that they 
have not strength suilicient to see 
for themselves the nature of those 
political diseases with which states 
are so frequerttly convulsed, nor to 
apply the proper remedy. They 
depend too much on time-serving 
followers, and the effects that may 
be exfiected to result from such a 
course, cannot be of a nature very 
beneficial to the general interests of 
the community. Yet with all this 
evident mismanagement in princes 
and their ministers, the multitude 
lavish on their memories extrava- 
gant and certainly unearned praise, 
buch were a few of the re.lections 



